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change in the relations of the United States to the Phil- 
ippine islands, bat will afford no reason for any change of 
the views of the anti-Imperialists in regard to the future 
of the islands, nor will it in the least affect the clear duty 
of this republic. 

We are now engaged in warfare with the inhabitants 
of those islands. It is unprofitable to discuss the ques- 
tion as to which party began hostilities. No other result 
could have been expected when the lines of two opposing 
military forces were held so close and in such tense con- 
dition that little was needed to cause an explosion. 

The evidence is very clear that Aguinaldo was 
brought to the islands by our own warship, that his aid 
was accepted and desired in our military operations 
against the Spaniards, and that hopes of independence 
were encouraged by our consuls and other officers, that a 
parliament of the islands, organized by representatives 
elected by one hundred and eighty-six towns and 
provinces chose Aguinaldo president and framed a 
constitution, which was promulgated, defining the 
powers and duties of the separate departments of 
the government with remarkable clearness and ability 
and that the government so formed fairly represented the 
intelligence of the people of the islands. 

It is also undeniable that on January 5th President 
McKinley issued a proclamation through General Otis, 
declaring that on the 10th of the previous month the 
Philippine islands had been ceded to this country by 
Spain by the signature of the treaty of Paris, and further 
ordered him to extend the military government of the 
United States 'to the whole of the ceded territory,' and 
to demand the surrender of Iliolo, which was then held by 
the Filipinos in an orderly manner by capture from the 
Spaniards. 

It cannot be claimed in law that this assumption of 
power was warranted in advance of the ratification of the 
treaty by both parties and there can be no doubt that the 
arbitrary claim greatly aggravated the people of the 
islands, whose hope of independence seemed. thus rudely 
destroyed. 

No declaratory resolution as to the future of the 
islands was assented to by the administration before the 
ratification of the treaty by the Senate, and none has 
been made since. 

Any right that we assert to ownership of the Phil- 
ippines must rest, therefore, either upon conquest or upon 
purchase from their Spanish oppressors, or upon both, 
and in any case it is, as we believe, inconsistent with the 
principles of this republic, and fraught with danger to 
its peace and to the peace of the world. 

The first result we already witness, a war of subiuga- 
tion, which must embitter the people we seek to rule, and 
which, however successful, must bring disaster and death 
to our soldiers and unmeasured cost to our people. 

Profoundly impressed with the seriousness of the 
situation, it is the purpose of the anti-Imperialists to 
continue the circulation of literature, to assist in the 
formation of leagues, and, by public meetings, and every 
proper means known to a free people, to agitate for the 
revival in the land of the spirit of Washington and Lin- 
coln, to protest against a spirit of militarism and force, 
to oppose the colonial idea and a permanently large 
standing army, and to assert the vital truths of the De- 
claration of Independence embodied in the constitution and 
indissolubly connected with the welfare of this republic. 



They urge, therefore, all lovers of freedom, without 
regard to party associations, to co-operate with them to 
the following ends : 

First — That our government shall take immediate 
steps toward a suspension of hostilities in the Philippines 
and a conference with the Philippine leaders, with a view 
to preventing further bloodshed upon the basis of a recog- 
nition of their freedom and independence as soon as proper 
guarantees can be had of order and protection to property. 

Second — That the government of the United States 
shall tender an official assurance to the inhabitants of the 
Philippine islands that they will encourage and assist in 
the organization of such a government in the islands as 
the people thereof shall prefer, and that upon its organiza- 
tion in stable manner the United States, in accordance 
with its traditional and prescriptive policy in such cases, 
will recognize the independence of the Philippines and its 
equality among nations, and gradually withdraw all mili- 
tary and naval forces." 



Ideal Patriotism. 

BY ISABEL CDSHMAN. 

"Patriotism," the dictionary tells us, is "love of 
country." It has taken the race long ages to reach this 
thought of "country," and some would have it that the 
realization of "ideal patriotism" lies as far in the future 
as does in the past the crude, original notion, out of 
which, in the course of uncounted centuries, have been 
developed the dignity and the humanity of "country." 

A glance at the origin of a few of our common words 
will serve to show how the idea of patriotism has risen 
from its rude beginnings. 

Our words alien (literally, if we trace the word back 
to its first beginnings, "the other") ; stranger, foreigner 
(both originally "the one out of doors," "outside the 
house") ; guest (originally, "an enemy") ; barbarian 
("babbler," i. e., speaker of a tongue not understood by 
the giver of the name) ; Gentile ("tribal," i. e., not be- 
longing to the great city, Rome) ; pagan ("a villager," 
as contrasted with the dwellers in Rome) ; heathen 
("heath-folk," those who lived outside the primitive 
village) ; all show how exceedingly narrow-minded the 
first patriots were, and through what stages their ideal of 
patriotism evolved. To-day every one of these expres- 
sions, alien, stranger, foreigner, barbarian, gentile, pagan, 
heathen, carries with it less of personal malice and vin- 
dictiveness, while guest has come to be one of the most 
kindly thoughted words in all the wide range of our 
common every-day speech. 

Another list of words serves also to bring the same 
thought home to us: neighbor (the "near-dweller"); 
house ("hiding-place," '■'■refuge") ; home ("stopping- 
place") ; town ("enclosure," "hedge") ; city {'■'■hive" or 
"resting-place") ; country (the "region opposite"). What 
new and deeper, broader meanings have not the ages 
wrought into these once so crude expressions ! What 
ideals of patriots forgotten and unremembered live for- 
ever in the magic words of home and country! The 
study of language tells us that the history of patriotism 
is the story of the evolution of altruism. The old idea 
of one law for a friend, and another for an enemy — love 
for one, hate for the other — the primitive system of a 
double ethical code, has lost more and more of its power, 
as man has become more truly man. To be sure, we are 
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not altogether rid of it yet, but the ideal of the patriot 
has grown nobler and mounted higher, as 

"Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the chords with 

might ; 
Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, passed in music out of 

sight." 

History tells us that ideal patriotism has resulted only 
from higher personal ideals ; unwavering fidelity to the 
dictates of conscience and the revelations of everlasting 
truth. Not alone the soldier can be a patriot, for, as 
Milton says : ' 'Peace hath her victories, no less re- 
nowned than war," and the greatest patriots have ever 
been found among the least warlike and destructive men 
and women. Strong assertions and public boastings 
never reveal the genuine patriot. Too often we feel the 
truth of Dr. Johnson's saying that "patriotism is the last 
refuge of a scoundrel." An immoral, a dishonest citi- 
zen, can have no conception of what ideal patriotism 
means. Nor does mere devotion to the interests of one's 
native land make the true patriotic soul. He who cries, 
as did Stephen Decatur, "My country, right or wrong !" 
is traitor to man, to God, to all the verities of his in- 
finite universe. Only by absolute devotion to these on 
the part of the real leaders and shapers of men, has 
mankind advanced from the cramped ideals of the pre- 
historic cave-dwellers, and the unstable imaginings of the 
world- roving nomads of later ages, to those God-like 
aspirations with which the closing years of the nineteenth 
century are rife. 

True genius has always been patriotic in the highest and 
noblest sense, and we must sit at the feet of the world's 
greatest men and women if we would learn of the deepest 
expressions of ideal patriotism. Philosophers, men of 
science, poets, prophets, have ever been of one mind, 
one faith. 

To Diogenes, Alexander the Great once paid the com- 
pliment of saying, "If I were not Alexander, I would 
be Diogenes." In fine scorn and contempt of Greek ex- 
clusiveness and despisal of the outside world, the great 
philosopher used to say, when men asked him, "Of what 
city, of what country art thou?" "I am cosmopolite, a 
citizen of the world." 

Tych'o Brahe, the celebrated Danish astronomer of the 
sixteenth century, left behind him this immortal sen- 
tence : Omne solum forti patria est, coelumque undique 
supra. "To the brave man every land is his native 
country, every spot over which is the blue of heaven." 

Poets, in all ages, have been patriots par excellence, de- 
nouncing tyrannies, and despotisms, and singing the good 
the true, and the beautiful into the lives of men forever. 

Sidney Lanier, the greatest of our Southern poets, sings 
thus nobly of the ideal aspects of American patriotism : 

Long as thine Art shall love true Love, 

Long as thy Science Truth shall know, 
Long as thine Eagle harms no Dove, 

Long as thy Law by law shall grow, 
Long as thy God is God above, 

Thy Brother every man below, 
So long, dear Land of all my love, 

Thy name shall shine, thy fame shall glow ! 

What a glorious contrast to Decatur's miserable prose ! 
Lanier's Northern fellow bard, Lowell, has thus beau- 
tifully enlarged upon the same great thought : 

Where is the true man's fatherland P 
Is it where he by chance is bom ? 



Doth not the free-winged spirit scorn 
In such pent borders to be spanned ? 

O, yes ! his fatherland must be 
As the blue heavens wide and free ! 



Where'er a single slave doth pine, 
Where'er one man may help another, — 

Thank God for such x birth-right, brother ! — 
That spot of earth is thine and mine ; 

There is the true man's birth-place grand ! 
His is a world-wide fatherland ! 

Shakespeare, the greatest genius the world has yet 
produced, is beyond all measure patriotic in the true 
sense of the term. While to his own dearly loved land he 
pays the matchless tribute spoken by the dying lips of 
old John of Gaunt, in Richard II, and transforms, if but 
for a moment, to majesty worthy the crown and fame of 
England, the weak and worthless King John, in his bold 
defiance of the Pope, he has not forgotten to give ex- 
pression to that higher, broader patriotism which is native 
to the heart and mind of genius. Exceeded only by the 
passage in the New Testament, by which it was suggested, 
is Cardinal Wolsey's parting advice to Thomas Cromwell, 
in Henry VIII: 

Love thyself last ; cherish those hearts which hate thee ; 

Corruption wins not more than honesty ; 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To silence envious tongues ; be just, and fear not ; 

Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country's, 

Thy God's, and Truth; then if thou "fall'st, O Cromwell, 

Thou fall'st a blessed martyr ! 

This is ideal patriotism. 

How shall we cultivate this spirit? These great teach- 
ers I have cited all agree as to its one foundation. Lanier, 
Lowell, Shakespeare, all make love the basis of true 
patriotism, — love of all our fellow-men and women, love 
of right, truth, justice, and of our country, when she 
stands for these, — love and service of them all at all 
costs and hazards, to the exclusion of base and ignoble 
self-interests and self-ambitions. 

The ideal of patriotism and the way to achieve it have 
never been better expressed than by Him from whose life- 
giving words all poets these eighteen hundred years have 
drawn inspiration, Jesus of Nazareth, "the blessed 
Jew," whose great heart burst the bonds of national 
pride and narrowness, to preach the gospel of universal 
love. He who talked with the woman of Samaria, spoke 
also these words, wherein are summed up all the law and 
the prophets, the true ideal of patriotism, its beginning 
and its end : "Ye have heard that it hath been said, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and hate thine enemy. 
But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them that despitefully use you and persecute you. That 
ye may be children of your Father which is in heaven. 
For he maketh his sun to rise on the good and on the 
evil, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust. For 
if ye love them that love you, what reward have ye ? Do 
not even the publicans the same? And if ye salute your 
brethren only, what do ye more than others? Do not 
even the Gentiles so? Ye shall therefore be perfect, 
even as your father in heaven is perfect." 

Here, as always, Jesus points the way. Ideal patriot- 
ism is born of his spirit, and nourished by his teaching. 

Worcester, Mass. 



